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Catalonia (Ampurdan), who brought with them their language, their
civilisation, and their commercial spirit.

In the same year that Majorca was taken, an Aragonese noble, Blasco
de Alagon, undertook an expedition on his own account into the moun-
tainous territory north-west of Valencia, and captured the stronghold of
Morella. James, who had likewise started an enterprise against the
Muslims of Valencia in the direction of Ares, did not approve of this
dangerous kind of independence, and betook himself to Morella with the
intention of making Blasco give up the town, which should belong to no
one but the king. Blasco was obliged to yield, whereupon James bestowed
the town on him as a fief. The king prosecuted the campaign with the
help of only a few of the lords and cities of Catalonia; but as his
victories in the direction of Valencia continued, and the city itself was
besieged (1238), most of the nobles and communes of Aragon and Cata-
lonia finally joined in sending troops and militia. The capital surrendered
in September of the same year, and this triumph was followed by the
capture of Xativa, a very strong place, Alcira, and other towns in the
plain of Valencia. The king divided the territory between the nobles who
had helped in the campaign. The Muslim population remained in the
country districts; but there were two revolts in the course of a few years,
especially in the mountainous regions to the south and west, and their
suppression necessitated much military effort.

When he had secured the Valencian region as far as Biar (Villena was
conquered in 1240), James1 share in the work of reconquest was ended,
as the old convention of 1179 was ratified at Almizra in 1244. This
established a frontier starting at the confluence of the rivers Jucar and
Cavriel near the town of Cofrentes, bent to the south between Xativa,
which remained in James** hands, and Enguera, then passed near the dry
port of Biar in the district of Alicante, and ended at the Mediterranean,
a little south of the comarca of Denia. But in 1261 the Muslims of
Murcia revolted against the Castilian yoke, which had weighed on them
since the pact of 1241. Then King Alfonso X of Castile, son and suc-
cessor of Ferdinand III and son-in-law of James, appealed to the latter
for help against the Murcians, who with the support of the Muslims of
Granada were threatening the territory belonging to the King of Aragon.
James sent the required help, and, while Alfonso was fighting the Murcian
Muslims on one side, James crossed the frontiers fixed in 1244 and seized
the cities of Alicante, Elche, and in 1266 Murcia itself, thus securing
all the Murcian region for the Castilian crown. The Muslims now only
retained the new kingdom of Granada, which included the province of
that name and those of Almeria and M&laga as far as Gibraltar. The
reconquest of Spain was virtually accomplished. James could now venture to
take part in a crusade to Palestine (1269), which was a failure, although
a part of the expedition which reached Acre gave valuable help to the
Christians who were defending the city against the Muslims* In another
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